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This conclusion will seem to many rather sweeping. For, of course, 
every construction in Caesar, the frequent and the rare, must be under- 
stood to insure satisfactory progress. It is, however, quite reasonable to 
demand that only the common constructions should be used in the sight 
passages set for examination. 

As was to be expected in such a compilation, some of the figures are 
of little service. It is of no interest to know that the nominative case 
occurs 6,088 times or that the direct object is to be found 5,900 times. It 
is, however, of much interest to learn that noli occurs only once and that 
ne with the second person subjunctive is not found at all. Material for 
illustrating the difference between prose and poetic diction can be found 
in the fact that the future participle occurs 30 times in Vergil, but not 
once in Caesar or Cicero, and that ne with the imperative is found 15 
times in the poetry but never occurs in the prose. 

The part of the book most open to criticism is the scheme for dis- 
tribution in the course of study. Is relative frequency a sufficient justi- 
fication for assigning the difficult clause of attraction to the second year 
and the simple proviso clause to the third? Why should all conditional 
sentences be left to the third year? How could a student of Professor 
Hale teach Latin syntax by explaining the volitive substantive clause 
two years before he presents the independent volitive? The historical 
development of syntax can certainly not be traced if one follows the 
statistical arrangement. Mr. Byrne's book cannot be taken very seriously 
as a guide for the arrangement of a time table, but it is a perfect mine of 
information for the advanced student of syntax and a useful work of 
reference for the intelligent teacher who is anxious to emphasize the 
important things and pay less attention to non-essentials. There is, how- 
ever, a danger that in striving for economy of time and effort one may 
slight the far greater considerations of interest and comprehensiveness. 

Not by statistics alone can salvation come. 

Thomas K. Sidev 
University of Washington 



The Source of "Jerusalem the Golden.' 1 '' Together with Other 
Pieces Attributed to Bernard of Cluny. In English Trans- 
lation by Henry Preble. Introduction, Notes, and Anno- 
tated Bibliography by Samuel Maoauley Jackson. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. viii + 208 ; 2 fac- 
similes. $1.38, postpaid. 
This work was undertaken by Professor Jackson to correct what he 
felt to be a common misapprehension as to the nature of Bernard of 
Cluny's poem De Contemptu Mundi, due to the impression conveyed by 
J. M. Neale's translations of various parts now in use in several familiar 
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hymns. The introduction discusses the scanty facts in regard to the life 
of Bernard. Professor Jackson has visited the towns of Morlas (near 
Pau) and Morlaix (in Brittany), but, despite his observations, their 
respective claims to the honor of being the birthplace of Bernard must 
still remain sub iudice. 

In pp. 10-93 are gathered the results of six years' spare hours spent 
by the author upon the bibliography of Bernard's poem. The manu- 
scripts, which Professor Jackson has hunted to their lairs in London, 
Oxford, Paris, St. Omer, Toulouse, and Wolfenbiittel, are first described, 
but in a way which will hardly interest the general reader (except for the 
colloquial style employed) and which can have comparatively little value 
for the scholar, because no collations have been made or apparently con- 
templated by Professor Jackson. Upon this part of his work, as upon 
all the rest of it, digressions of every sort intrude — a half -page describing 
the rooms for study in European libraries, another on the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and frequent irrelevant personal touches. Eleven 
manuscripts are recorded, but the limited number of libraries searched 
by Professor Jackson leads one to suspect that this list is by no means 
complete. 

Seven complete editions of the poem are described, in great detail, 
and with long and often irrelevant copies of their dedicatory epistles. Of 
chief interest in this part of the work is the extent to which the early 
Protestants used the satire of Bernard as a weapon against the Catholics 
of their day. 

Pp. 53-89 catalogue 37 versions of portions of the poem, either in the 
original or in English translations. Here, as with the complete editions, 
the suspicion arises that the list is by no means complete, and this doubt 
is confirmed by consulting the citations in U. Chevalier's Repertorium 
Hymnologicum i, 479. There might well be mentioned also, aside from 
modern hymnbooks, with which Professor Jackson very properly does 
not attempt to deal, the following: J. F. Young, Great Hymns of the 
Church (1887); F. Saunders, Evenings with the Sacred Poets (2d ed. 
1889); and, especially, the well-known Hora Novissima set to music by 
Horatio W. Parker (1893), inasmuch as this last contains an English 
translation of some seventy lines, in the meter of the original, by Isabella 
G. Parker, a translator not noted by Professor Jackson. Minor mistakes 
in these pages are rather frequent, some of them being faults or infelicities 
in English, others errors in translation or in fact (e.g., on p. 92 the date 
1610 in a Latin version appears immediately below in the English trans- 
lation as 1611). One hesitates to refer to such defects because of the 
author's evident straining after accuracy, which at times descends to the 
ridiculous, as in the note on p. 86 concerning the names of women. 

The translation made by Mr. Preble (pp. 101-71) is in prose and fol- 
lows the text of Thomas Wright in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets 
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and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century (Rolls Series, 1872), ii, 
3-102. How defective this text is may be learned from Professor Jack- 
son's comments upon it (pp. 52-53) and still more vividly from a com- 
parison with it of the two facsimile pages of the Cottonian MS which he 
gives in his book. Mr. Preble in a few places indicated by footnotes 
deviates from Wright's text to follow the readings of Wright's MS, P, 
but what P stands for Wright has, as Professor Jackson justly laments, 
nowhere disclosed. The translation is fairly close, but rather monotonous 
from the almost unavoidable succession of sentences of equal length, a 
monotony which, it must be confessed, not unfairly reproduces the effect 
of the original. Occasionally the language is lacking in dignity, as on 
p. 116, where prava creatio, mixta ligatio fasciculorum is rendered 
" a crooked generation, a miscellaneous bundle of kindling-wood," or on 
p. 117: haec mala sunt apud infera certe, "such are the woes of hell for 
sure." This translation claims to be the first English one of the com- 
plete poem and as such will doubtless find readers, who will, however, 
miss the striking metrical effects that so distinguish the original. Mar- 
ginal references to the page numbers of Wright's edition would add 
greatly to the convenience of those who use the translation. 

Following the De Contemptu Mundi Mr. Preble has translated sev- 
eral small works selected by Professor Jackson as ascribed to Bernard — 
The Golden Booklet, Hymn or Prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, etc. 
— but their authenticity seems very doubtful and some of them are per- 
haps more correctly assigned to the better-known Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The fundamental weakness of this entire book is the failure of Pro- 
fessor Jackson to realize that adequate work upon Bernard's poem, espe- 
cially in the form of translation, carnot be done until a secure foundation 
has been laid by a careful recension of the text. And one cannot escape 
the feeling that when such a work has been produced in a manner satis- 
fying the requirements of modern scholarship, much of the result of the 
labor expended in this book will be superseded. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 

The University of Illinois 



